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consummate financier, he was not a trained economist.
Political economy was not in those days a parliamentary
subject. It was left to the philosophers and to those
rare disciples of the new learning, of whom Mr. Charles
Villiers was the sole prominent representative in the
House of Commons before Cobden reluctantly consented
to stand for Stockport in 1841. To Peel and most of
his colleagues it was a closed book; but they were
educated in its doctrines, and urged to its conclusions
by the stern discipline of public affairs. In the case of
the corn laws they were slow to learn the lesson.
Monopolies die hard. The tax on corn was defended
by the aristocratic order, by the landed interest, by the
party of resistance, by the ablest statesman of his time.
Its enemies were time, reason, and the commercial
interests of the country. The wonder is, perhaps, not
that the battle lasted so long, but that it ended as it
did. Peel was content at the outset to tinker with the
sliding scale. The burden must remain, for so the
country had resolved, and he was still convinced himself
of the justice and necessity of the tax, but he would
make it easier to bear. Even this change, however,
sufficed to alarm the more thorough-going Protectionists.
The Duke of Buckingham had joined the Cabinet on its
formation as the champion and representative of pro-
tection. He quitted it when Peel's plans for the modifi-
cation of the sliding scale were matured by the minister
and adopted by his colleagues. The sequel showed that
he was right; but no principle adverse to protection
was involved in a revision of the sliding scale, the sole
effect of which was to give a more plausible colour of
equity and expediency to a system devised and upheld